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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when sending in- 
structions? 
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Yq T has often been said that the people who go to church regu- 

larly on Sunday are really not the ones the clergyman is 
trying to reach and, undoubtedly, a great many splendid sermons have 
been wasted on saints. 


There are at least three classes of persons our magazine cannot 
reach. 


First, there are those who think it is written exclusively for 


children. Second, those who are afraid they may see in it some story 
of cruelty that will offend their sensitive natures. And then, there 
is a third group who cannot understand how there can be anything 
worth while in a publication having to do with the protection of 
animals from cruelty and the training of hundreds of thousands of 
children in the principles of Humane Education. 


It is not the animal, sacred as are our obligations to treat him 
fairly, that most concerns humane societies. It is the human animal, 
above all, that we are working for in the final analysis. If adults and 
children can learn to understand and appreciate man’s obligation to 
animals and our dependence upon them, and to treat them fairly and 
kindly, no one need worry about such adults and children becoming 
cruel to their fellow human beings. Of course, the animals benefit. 
But humanity, even more. 


As Dr. Rowley said so often: “It is out of the heart that the 
issues of life come forth.” 


H. H. 
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By Jewell Casey 


se of whether you are in some woodland area, 
in your own back yard, or in the ocean, no matter how 
faintly you may speak, chances are that not only one, but many 
pairs of ears will hear you! 

The sense of sight, smell and hearing play very important 
parts in the lives of all animal life. Development of one or 
more of these senses are higher in some animals than in others, 
depending greatly upon the natural mode of life of the parti- 
cular animal. For example, the mole’s eyes are comparitively 
useless, but it has very keen hearing. This is because the little 
creature must depend upon his ears to warn him of danger. It 
is said that the mole can detect even the slightest sound under 
the soil in which it lives. 

Generally speaking, most all of Nature's children hear much 
better than any human, even though all ears are of similar de- 
sign, and operate in much the same manner. 

The common saying “to prick up one’s ears” came into 
usage because at one time it was believed that all human-kind 
had the power to manipulate the ears to pick up sounds. Actually 
such power exists in very few people, but several animals, in- 
cluding horses, dogs and cats can really prick up their ears and 
catch sounds that are not audible to the average human ears. 

A fine example of animals hearing sounds that man cannot 
detect is that of the bat. So high-pitched is the shrill squeak of 
this little mammal that comparatively few people, with other- 
wise normal hearing, can pick up the sound. When flying, 
bats emit shrill squeaks which are believed to be reflected back 
to them from nearby objects. It is because of this ability that 
bats are able to avoid obstacles, and actually control their flying 
with their keen sense of hearing. 

The whale, largest of all mammals, has very small ears lying 
at the ends of deep holes. Evidently they serve quite well, as it 
is believed the ears help the whale to detect vibratory waves 
rather than definite sounds. 

In the case of the elephant, with its huge flaplike ears, the 
peculiarity of pricking up the ears is more finely developed than 
in perhaps any other animal. This huge beast can turn the 


Nature’s children hear much better than any human. 


ears out at right angles to the head, acting as sound detectors, 
making it almost impossible for an enemy to approach. Man 
has made similar devices which are used for learning of the 
approach of enemy aircraft. 

The huge hippopotamus is equipped with special muscles 
whereby it can close its ears and nostrils, thus enabling it to 
keep out the water while submerged. 

Grasshoppers and similar insects are peculiar inasmuch as their 
hearing organs are located at the base of the abdomen, while 
those of the cricket and the katydid are on the front legs! 

Naturalists are convinced that the hearing of a robin is so 
acute that it can actually hear the movements of worms under- 
ground. Several other birds are also blessed with keen hearing. 


Few people can hear the high-pitched squeak of the bat. 
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Mr. blue, 


Mr. Blue made no effort to help. 


i happens every year. Just as the weeds get beer-can high, 
the county bulldozers appear like dragons from another 
world and proceed to slice and grind and churn the shoulders 
along our country roads until they are as neat as a butler’s pantry. 
Finished, they move on to greener highways, callously indif- 
ferent to the shattered irrigation pipes they've left in their wake. 
This year we were luckier than usual in finding almost at 
once, a ditch-digger, willing to undertake the job of repair. 


He appeared at our back door only two days after we'd 
hired him, asked for a shovel, the loan of Jack’s gloves, a bottle 
of ice water, a pack of cigarettes and a box of matches. While 
I was outfitting him for what could have been a prospecting 
venture in the heart of the Mojave desert, Mr. Blue looked 
him over. He sniffed at his shoes, his jeans and his hands, and 
having passed him as a solid, trustworthy citizen, joined him on 
the short trek to the road. 


The man very carefully looked the situation over, then just as 
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carefully began to dig. Standing to one side, Mr. Blue watched 
the shovel bite daintily into the earth, watched the half-portion 
of dirt being lifted and tossed to a slowly growing mound. 


What was going on in his head I don’t know, but I surmise 
he thought the man was digging for treasure certain to be of 
interest to a four-legged fortune hunter. He waited for results 
all of two minutes, then he leaped in, shoved the shovel aside 
and began digging with considerable gusto. He dug, pushed 
back the loose dirt, sniffed and dug some more. 


While this was going on, the man leaned on the shovel and 
smoked, glancing every now and then toward the house to see, 
I suppose, if he were being watched. He was. When Mr. 
Blue loosened a noticeable amount of dirt, the man would then 
leisurely transfer it to the pile. 


All morning Blue dug and the man shoveled. By noon they 
were down almost two feet. 


Rather than pitch the dirt, which sooner or later must be 
returned to the hole, the man had piled it as close to the ex- 
cavation as possible. This proved his undoing, for Mr. Blue, 
having tired of digging at the bottom of the ditch, now attacked 
the mound on top of the ground. As fast as the man would 
shovel the sand out, Mr. Blue would push it back. 


After a while the man climbed out of the hole and came to 
the house, throwing his arms and muttering as he walked. 
“You've got to do something about that dog,” he said, scowling 
at me. “He’s worse than a gopher for filling holes. . . .” 


“You encouraged him,” I pointed out. “I doubt if he'll listen 
to me....” And I was so right. Mr. Blue resisted interference 
by flattening himself over the pile and sending down roots. 


“Seems to me,” the man said suspiciously, “you ain’t very co- 
operative. Seems to me you'd just as soon I quit here and now. 


“I think my telephone’s ringing,” I said, and hurried away. 


As a matter of fact it was ringing. Jack was calling to say 
the cement workers would be here around three to lay the pipe. 
I went back to hurry the ditchdigger, but he was gone. Mr. 
Blue was busy, however, foolishly burrowing into the mound, 
sending the sand slithering into the hole. 


“Git!” I told him, and reaching for the shovel I began to dig. 
I dug and shoveled until black spots danced before my eyes, 
while Mr. Blue, lacking the inspiration of a male co-worker 
retired to the shade of an oleander bush to watch. 


By three the pipe was uncovered and I was ready to be buried. 
Staggering to the house, I undressed and was about to step 
under the shower, when a rap came on the door. I called, “I’m 
in the shower,” and a male voice answered, “You want this 


pipe laid, you’d better get your dog out of the way. He won't 
let my man in the ditch.” 


I'll be right out,” I said, and got into my dirty jeans and shirt. 


I found Mr. Blue sitting on the top of the mountain of dirt, 
and he looked as though he meant to stay there come what may. 
Before him lay what looked to be a mouldy bacon rind, and a 
very old bone. 


_ “Treasures,” I told the cement workers, as I hauled Mr. Blue 
to the house. 


Last month we featured an article on the joys 


of taking your dog along when you travel. 
Here is a reader who isn’t quite so sure 


it’s a good idea! 


“Move over, Rover.” 


hose Vacation 


By Veota F. Eckerd 


HE one thing I enjoy about Income 

Tax is the refund that we use for our 
vacation. Each spring, as I am clearing 
away the income tax litter, maps begin 
popping out of the desk drawers. Five 
persons, each with a different idea, make 
up their mind where to go on a vacation. 
Besides that; Rover, our dog, has definite 
ideas, too. Part of the family is as water 
conscious as jelly fish and they settle for 
the seashore. The other half, and I must 
say my favorites; vote to take to the hills. 
The hills suit Rover, for he is determined 
to go with us no matter where we decide 
to head the old Cadillac. 

The very second we open the drawers 
that contain the road-maps, Rover gets 
excited. The same thing happens each 
year. He races to the car, sets back on his 
hind legs and begs, in a low whine, to be 
taken into consideration. Such maneuvers 
would touch the heart of a granite stone, 
but I look him over and say, “Such gut- 
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tural nonsense will get you nowhere.” 

We took Rover with us on two vaca- 
tions. However, that was before he had 
grown up. Since he weighs one hundred 
forty-nine pounds, he takes up more space 
in our car than a wife and three kids al- 
lows. We have this same heated discus- 
sion each year and I have been outvoted 
four to one. This time I mean to insist 
his vacation be spent in a boarding kennel. 
I am determined I will take NO VACA- 
TION with that monster panting down 
my neck all the way from here to Tim- 
buckto. On one trip I was so exasperated 
I had an insane desire, momentarily, to let 
Rover get lost. 

Some people do abandon their pets at 
famous vacation spots, so perhaps they 
may have become equally as upset as I, 
after the first thousand miles. Naturally 
they will be more upset when they return 
home and start missing their pets. Laguna 
Beach, a popular resort in Southern Cali- 


fornia, complains that pet abandonment 
in their area, aside from being inhuman, 
creates a problem to the dwellers and va- 
cationist in that beach community. These 
animals, left by their owners to roam the 
many canyons and hills nearby, wander 
desperately around the area searching for 
food and seeking their masters. 

I have often thought Rover might not 
be so anxious to take off for parts un- 
known if he could only remember his dis- 
comfort from one year to another. I well 
remember the times his eyes begged me to 
let him out to wander near a cool stream 
when we were dead set on reaching a cer- 
tain spot by nightfall. There were times he 
couldn’t find a comfortable place for his 
daily nap, nor his night lodging. He poked 
around in unfamiliar corners and found 
no bones. He chased a strange cat and 
nearly missed being run over by an im- 
patient tourist. He was habitually dying 
of thirst before we reached the next serv- 
ice station. The kids squealed and this 
irritated his sensitive ears. It is not a very 
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pleasant situation for either of us to look 
forward to, and I have become so obsessed 
with the problem, I feel a vacation at 
home might be the solution to it. The 
only trouble with this—those care-free 
days usually turn into work-days unless the 
wife and kids have gone home to Mother. 
If I didn’t have to be confronted with 
things to do, any more than Rover does, 
I would seriously consider a vacation at 
home. 

A sure solution to this issue for me, and 
possibly for others, would be to provide a 
separate vacation for our pets. Upon our 
return they would be as happy to see us as 
we would them. 

I may be voting alone, but if Rover 
could speak for himself and realize the 
truth, I think he would favor a first-class 
boarding kennel. He would probably 
look me squarely in the eye and mutter, 
“What's two weeks anyway; I lead a dog’s 
life all the time.” 
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Two Lil 


By Helen Jay 


ATE one spring, when a raccoon was 
killed by a dog, her two babies were 
found in the hollow of a tree and taken 
to a young man called “Dickon” because 
of his well-known love for and understand- 
ing of animals and their trust in him. 


Dickon built a strong little house for 
them, fed and cared for them, making sure 
no harm came to them. With the inner 
part of the little house made as nearly as 
possible like their former home, the hol- 
lowed tree-trunk, they felt secure and were 
unafraid. Soon they were playing in their 
yard with a little ball and pan, and with 
each other like frolicsome puppies, to the 
delight of Dickon’s little boys. 


When Dickon let them out of their 
cage, he stayed right with them, and locked 
them up securely when he put them back. 
Surprisingly soon they were gliding among 
the bushes, picking berries and climbing 
to the tops of the trees, but they always 
came back to Dickon. 


They became great pets and followed 
Dickon and his little boys, and the neigh- 
borhood children around the place, then 
clambered up into someone's lap for naps. 
When luncheon was brought out to the 
garden they were always there waiting for 
a share of it to be tossed into their dish, 
and never were disappointed. The child- 
ren, if not watched, would give most of 
theirs to the little raccoons, who, when 
luncheon was over, climbed to the top of 
the table and cleaned up the crumbs. 


By fall the raccoons were able to take 
care of themselves, so were set free. But 
they made only brief trips to the nearby 
woods, coming back to join Dickon and 
the children in whatever they were doing. 
When they were raking leaves, the rac- 
coons were right there, and they followed 
every trip of the wheelbarrow when the 
leaves were raked up and taken to the 
mulch heap. When Dickon was painting 
the house, they climbed up the ladder be- 
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hind him. While waiting for him to go 
down, they untied his shoe-lacings, and 
kept tugging at his trouser legs, for all the 
world like impatient little children tug- 
ging at their mother’s skirts. 

They stayed around until winter set in, 
then disappeared. No one knew where 
they were hibernating, but during the 


January thaw, there they were sitting on 
the stone wall one night. When Dickon 
called them in they went without hesita- 
tion, and the children welcomed them with 
open arms, finding them tame as before. 


Neither was seen again until early sum- 
mer when one of them led her two babies 
into the garden. She slipped back into 
the bushes and watched the children play 
with them for a little while, then led them 
into the woods. Of course the children 
wanted to keep them, but Dickon told 
them that since they had a mother to take 
care of them they should be free. She 
brought them again for a few times for 
short visits, then all went away for good. 


That raccoons do not forget their friends 
had been proved, and the rescue and care 
of the two, left motherless the spring be- 
fore, had been a rewarding experience. 


When luncheon was over they climbed to the top of the table and cleaned up the crumbs. 
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By Mabelle 


Sometimes they look 


IAMESE cats make wonderful pets, 

but you need two of them. One alone 

can be a demanding little creature that 

cries until he gets what he wants, but two 

of them keep each other company and are 

too busy looking after each other to be a 
nuisance. 

Take our Yummy, for example. When 
he is alone, he’s sedate, quiet and aloof, 
but when he is with his brother, he be- 
comes a fun-loving, pixilated gamin. They 
operate on the principle that two heads 
are better than one, and what the older 
one doesn’t think of, the younger will. 
And their thoughts usually run to mis- 
chief. 

Yummy is the sharpest and most shape- 
ly-shanked show-off in catdom. He loves 
an audience, but he doesn’t want anyone 
to laugh at him. Loud laughter will stop 
him cold in the midst of an aerial leap 
that would put to shame a veteran circus 
performer. He becomes embarrassed, and 
the only way he has of covering his con- 
fusion is to wash himself. So when he is 
laughed at, he takes a bath! 
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B. McGuire 


Our Siamese cats have several games 
that they enjoy. There’s hide-and-seek, 
kitten-on-the-keys, jump-the-footstool, a 
cat version of musical chairs, and, of course, 
pussy-wants-a-corner. Their favorite game, 
however, is cat-in-the-news which is played 
with the aid of a newspaper that has been 
dropped on the floor. The pranks and 
antics that these two cats can do with a 
newspaper are wonderful to behold. 

When Yummy wants attention, he 
jumps into my lap, on the desk, the table, 
or the piano—wherever I happen to be. 
He has even ventured as far as the type- 
writer, but the moment the carriage moves, 
he jumps off. 

At day's end, however, the two imps 
wash each other from ears to whiskers, 
then curl up on my bed for a cat nap. 
When they are sleeping peacefully, they 
look like Siamese angels, but if I open the 
refrigerator door, they awaken and dash 
madly through the house, falling over 
each other in their haste to be first. No, 
they are not angels, but I love them any- 
way. 


HA. Yourself 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 


A Dog’s Best Friend 


By Fern Berry 


OGS are said to be man’s best friend, 
but dogs are very often great friends 
with each other. 

In Wexford County, Michigan the fam- 
ily of Charles Gotthard love dogs and own 
two of them: a red cocker spaniel named 
Taffy and a big collie named Kim. One 
day in early September Taffy was missing. 
Night came and Taffy still did not appear. 
Then Kim came up missing too. About 
noon of the second day both dogs came 
home, apparently exhausted, and they 
slept the rest of the day. 

Mrs. Gotthard started to investigate. 
She went to a farm across the road from 
where the family lives. This farm was 
owned by the Gotthards, also. 

An old vacant house stands on this 
farm. Evidence turned up showed that 
Taffy, pursuing some canine quest, had 
been trapped in the old house when a 
door slammed shut, blown by the wind 
probably. On a broken panel of a door, 
on the inside of the door, teeth and claw 
marks showed where a dog had tried to 
get out. On the outside of the door, 
deeper marks were shown, made by a lar- 
ger animal who did not stop until the old 
panel gave way, affording an opening 
through which the small Taffy could 
wriggle to freedom. Kim’s sensitive ears 
must have heard Taffy’s cries for help— 
cries that escaped the ears of his master. 
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ALLED a true North American ani- 
mal because it is found in no other 
part of the world, the moose, so named 
by the Indians because of his twig-eating 
habit, is not easy to observe because of his 
love for privacy and the fact that he is 
still found where he has always been found 
—in the forests. 

However, it is this instinct for his own 
“moose-yard” more than anything else that 
is at the root of his self-preservation. This 
characteristic, together with the protection 
given him in various sections by the gov- 
ernment, has helped to increase his num- 
bers so that extinction of the monarchs of 
the forest and the largest deer in the world 
will not be possible within our time. 

Even in Yellowstone National Park 
where they are protected, the moose, are 
not always easy to find for observation. 
But, more than likely I would find them 
grazing in the marshland at the end of a 
summer day in the vicinity of Fishing 
Bridge Village. 

Looking from a bridge covering a 


The Monarch of the Forest stops for a 
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By Edna Heitkamp 


stream of water, three moose were grazing 
perhaps 50 feet away, and when focusing 
the binoculars upon them, there came into 
the lens a deep brown color with a reddish 
tinge, while huge hat-rack antlers extend- 
ed from their heads. Of course, you may 
be sure no hats ever hung from those tines 
of solid bone. The antlers make the moose 
look top heavy and no wonder for they 
have the poorest excuse for a tail in the 
accustomed place that is conceivable. 

It is just a little knob that wiggles con- 
stantly to discourage flies from parking. 
This wiggling goes on all the time while 
he is feeding on roots, juicy herbage and 
lily pads. 

As I kept on watching, I saw one of 
the moose slowly amble over into the 
water and start swimming up to his should- 
ers. Then suddenly like a submarine he 
submerged. In doing this, he made use 
of the little valves in his long movable 
nose. The valves shut off the water while 
he hunted for the bulbs of lily plants. 

Something else was showing through 


The Grazing Moose 


the binoculars. Did the moose really have 
two tails? A short and a long one? It 
would seem so, for under his neck there 
hung a curious long, narrow, folded piece 
of hairy skin that reached to his knees. 

Curiosity would not be set aside and 
upon returning to the village I asked the 
Ranger what the tail was that hung under 
the moose’s neck. 

He answered, “Why, that’s his wattle.” 

“His what?” I asked. 

“His wattle,” the Ranger repeated, “but 
how did you know he had one?” 

“Oh, I saw it through the binoculars. 
It was as clear as though I was standing 
beside him.” 

Authorities on animal life describe the 
wattle as a “bell,” a long dew-lap of skin 
8 to 10 inches long with blood vessels 
which may be found on all moose with 
no regard to age or sex. Extreme lengths 
of 38 inches have been reported. However, 
the “bell’s” use, if any, is unknown. It 
may be an organ once useful in the far 
distant past to ancestors of the moose. 


—National Park Service, Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 
bite to eat. 
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Cats 


TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR 


This striped tiger-cat sleeps bliss- 
fully on, unaware that not only has 
school begun, but that soon it will | 

be time for lunch! 


—Photo by Maude Wood, Richmond, Calif. 


PILLOW KINDA HARD? 


Most cats like to drape themselves around, over, across 

or inside a “prop” while they nap. . This young feline 

doesn’t look too comfortable, but you'd be surprised. 
He’s fast asleep. 


—Photo by Bruce B. Love, Rochester, N.Y. 


NOT MOTHE! 


Roger, a pure albino male cat, with a curious streak of maternal (de 
charge, discarding a white furry stuffed cat (replica of himself) th 
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As leep 


THINK I’LL TAKE 
ANOTHER 40 WINKS 


Just turning over for another little 
nap. How’s about a little less 
noise, fellows? Can‘t | have a 
little peace and quiet? 


BEAUTY REST 


Sleeping’s no problem for a kitten, whether he’s riding 

in a new car or just lying still. He makes himself 

perfectly comfortable wherever he is. This tiny white 
ball of fur is doing just that. 


\OTHER LOVE 


nal devotion, took Ching, a three-months-old Siamese kitten, in 
elt) that ke would lick clean and sleep with in his basket. 


—Photo by Ena G. Salt, Rockport, Mass. 


—Photo by William C. Stoddard, Orono, Maine 


—Photo by Addisson Noy 
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The Duck That Thinks 
He Is a Cat 


By Dorethy Barr 


Now he’s three times as big as the cat. 


W E found an orphaned baby duck 
wandering down a Portland boule- 
vard one hot August day. This unhappy 
little yellow ball of fuzzy feathers ran to 
us as if we were his long lost parents. Our 
kitten took one look at this thing and de- 
cided it was a new play-fellow. The duck 
must have had the same idea; so through 
the summer they played hide-and-seek to- 
gether. But ducks do grow so rapidly. 
Now the duck is nearly three times as big 
as the kitten but is still his constant com- 
panion. He will go everywhere the cat 
goes. He even tries to climb trees. When 
we go to the corner store both duck and 
cat trail along. If the duck looses sight 
of the cat he sets up such a ruckus that 
the cat comes post haste. They sleep to- 
gether on our back doorstep. Duck tries 
to eat everything the cat does and can 
drink milk with the best. Duck has one 
great problem. He is not allowed in the 
house; so he sits on the step and, I’m sure, 
tries to meow. 


Pet Tips 


By Charles B. Mathis 


1. Cats have to sharpen their claws, and 
if there is nothing else handy, they aren’t 
fussy about using the furniture. So make 
a scratching post. Use a log of firewood 
about 16 inches long and 4 inches thick 
mounted firmly on a flat base so that it 
won't fall over when the cat claws at it. 
2. To make a pet's water pan that won't 
tip over, drive a stake into the ground, 
then place an angel food cake pan over 
it (the stake goes thru the center hole). 
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Grieve 
Lost 


By John Montgomery & Richard Feldman 


N September 25, 1949, the only dog 
to serve time inside the walls at 
Southern Michigan Prison died. 


Pudgy, an eleven-year-old Boston Ter- 
rier, became a member of the prison green- 
house gang in 1940 when a former warden 
committed him to a life sentence. From 
the first day, Pudgy was an active member 
of the working crew. His duties consisted 
mainly of protecting the young plants 
from raiders of the feline population. Most 
of the local “Toms” soon came to know 
that the greenhouse precinct was strictly 
off-limits to them. 

However, some of the more courageous 
cats cast envious glances toward Pudgy’s 
job. Through the years, many hard fought 
skirmishes proved that Pudgy was supreme 
in the greenhouse area. Though battered 
and scarred, Pudgy never lost a fight! 

But above everything else, his constant 
ptesence as a pet is most remembered to- 
day by the love-starved greenery workers. 
Pudgy received the love and adulation men 
in the free world reserve for their children 
and wives, and in return he gave his unre- 
quited devotion. Pudgy was “boss of the 
greenhouse.” 

On September 25, 1949, Pudgy took his 
last farewell from his friends. He had 
served nine years with them and had given 
them joy and hope when they were sorely 
in need of it. 

The sorrowing men gathered up the 
remains of their companion and buried 
him close to the greenhouse which had for 
so many years been his “beat.” 

Men working in the prison stamp plant 
made a metal grave marker for him, and 
he was carefully laid to rest under a bed 
of white astors. 


Red eyes were prominent at Pudgy’s 
funeral and one old-timer remarked, “I 
don’t know how this gang will ever get 
along without old Pudge.” 


Seven years have passed since Pudgy 
entered the “golden gates,” but he still 
lives in the hearts of the men he served. 
Some of them have since left prison, but 
the ones that remain, keep his grave neat 
and bright with new flowers every year. 

He has become a legend with the pass- 
ing years and men who never knew him 
have come to love him from stories of his 
prowess and pranks. 

Dog lovers the world over will readily 
understand the feeling these prisoners had 
for “their Pudge.” 

Understandable also is the hope they 
harbor in their hearts that some kind judge 
someday will sentence another dog to take 
his place. 

“We would hate to see another dog go 
wrong, but the next one to get a prison 
term will find he has a good jcb waiting 
for him.” 


Pudgy was “boss of the greenhouse.” 
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A Friend in Need 


By Helene H. Dautrich 


PORT, our neighbor's graceful part- 

collie dog, bounds over to greet us 
affectionately now, his plumed tail waving 
frantically, his fine eyes expressing his joy 
at seeing us. This camaraderie did not 
always exist between us, however. 

Winter and summer he trotted through 
our yard several times a day, but if we 
called to him as he crossed our lawn, he 
would bark furiously and shy away, an 
expression of terror on his sensitive face. 
He would not allow us to approach closer 
than about fifteen feet. 

One wintry day, after Sport had been 
resisting all our friendly overtures for more 
than a year and a half, I happened to 
glance through the kitchen window. There 
in the middle of our driveway lay a still 
black and white furry form. We rushed 
out to find Sport, bleeding, and evidently 
in intense pain, prone upon our icy drive- 
way. 

My husband hastily improvised a kind 
of stretcher from a piece of canvas, while 
I telephoned Sport’s owner. Though un- 
questionably suffering severely, the hither- 
to unfriendly dog permitted my husband 
to maneuver him onto the canvas. Then 
he was deposited gently on the back seat 
of our car and taken home where he re- 
ceived the care and attention he required. 

On returning to our home, my husband 
back-tracked the dog’s bloody trail, and 
found he had been injured a considerable 
distance away, undoubtedly by a car. But 
he had managed to drag himself to our 
driveway, as though seeking help from us, 
before collapsing. 

It was a red-letter day for us, when, 
some time later, Sport, able to be about 
but still convalescing, paid us a neighborly 
call. Gone were the old animosity and 
the terrified attitude. He now seemed al- 
most apologetic for his earlier lack of 
friendliness. The help given him in his 
hour of need had wrought a complete 
change in our relationship, and now Sport 
counts us among his closest, friends. 


Don’t Forget 


Put reflector tape on your pet’s collar 
and there will be less danger of his being 
struck by a car at night. 
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Lives Memory 


AESAR, as he was called, but “Vose- 

feld’s Armin” by AKC registration, 
was a king—majestic, dignified, strong, 
intelligent, patient, faithful and loving. 

There will be but one Caesar in the 
lives of many people—his mistress, whose 
only “family” he was; her friends, who 
knew him as a gracious host, going from 
one guest to another as though to say, 
“you are welcome here”; the neighbors, 
who knew him as a citizen extraordinary 
in the community, of better behavior than 
many people; and even strangers around 
Jamaica Pond or the Arnold Arboretum 
which were his usual route of daily exer- 
cise. All these knew and loved him. 

His mistress, of course, knew he had 
personality, and his doctor and other 
friends at the Angell Memorial Hospital 
(where he went for a check-up and treat- 
ment as needed) knew it, too; but that so 
many other people knew it has been 
amazing. Strangers on the street have 
missed him on his daily walks and they 
have taken time out of busy lives to in- 
quire, in person and even by telephone, 
about his absence. 

He was the handsomest of German 
Shepherds. That he was large-size with 
heavy bones and long hair enhanced the 
ordinary good appearance of a shepherd. 


“Caesar,” from a drawing by Jessie L. Porter 


Caesar with Jimmie Buchanan 


But, beyond physical appearance, more 
than one of his admirers said that it would 
be well for some people to have as good 
a disposition as Caesar, proving that 
“handsome was as handsome did.” 

“What I best remember about him was 
his always gentle manner with children,” 
writes one of his friends. “Even when 
little Beth hugged him or pulled on his 
tail to balance herself, he suffered it as 
though understanding she meant no harm.” 

And it was the same at Jamaica Pond 
when strange youngsters dashed up with 
a heavy pat or a hug, never did he turn 
against one of them with even the lowest 
of growls. This quality of unusual gentle- 
ness extended towards other animals. He 
liked them all and even very small dogs 
responded to his gay greeting, while he 
had at least two special cat friends. The 
one at the morning paper store does not 
yet understand why he no longer appears, 
and she walks around his mistress each 
morning as though trying to discover why. 

The usual trait of jealousy was not in 
him. When his mistress talked to or pat- 
ted other dogs, he stood by watching the 
proceedings with dignity, sometimes push- 
ing his muzzle into her hand as though 
to say, “Don’t forget I’m here, too.” 

He was an integral part of the neigh- 
borhood and all his neighbors are still 
saying, “He was such a personality that 
we are going to miss him like a person in 
the community.” 

And so it is that, although the King is 
dead, he lives in memory. 

A.E. J. 
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Report 
Legislation 


By John C. 


HETHER or not the 85th Cong- 

ress passes a compulsary humane 
slaughter bill is now in the hands of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Froponents of the Bill were heard by a 
very few members of the whole Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
on Monday, April 28th. The next two 
days were given over to those individuals, 
organizations, and Federal agencies, who 
stand strongly opposed to such legislation. 
The last day, May Ist, was devoted to re- 
buttal statements by both proponents and 
opponents. Speaking for the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., it was my privilege to be 
heard for over an hour. My testimony 
and my rebuttal remarks were largely con- 
fined to the many technicalities involved 
in the testing, development, and applica- 
tion of old and new stunning methods, 
methods that involve the use of electricity, 
power loads, air and CO’. 

It had been the thinking of many of us 
that members of the Jewish faith would 
accept humane slaughter legislation inas- 
much as it did not, in any way interfere 
with their religious rights and privileges 
as they apply to “Shehitah” (the name 
given to slaughter when conducted under 
the laws of the Jewish faith.) This, how- 
ever, proved not to be the case, and our 
friends of Jewish faith opposed the legis- 
lation under consideration on the grounds 
that such a bill might conceivably lead to 
other laws, in the future, which could ul- 
timately abridge or limit religious privi- 
leges now guaranteed under our Constitu- 
tion. 

I have had many conversations with 
members of the Jewish faith, and at no 
time did any one of them accept as neces- 
sary, the cruelty and rough treatment af- 
forded animals to be Koshered, during 
those moments which precede the throat 
cut. It is during this period of time that 
the animals are suspended alive and are 
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very often badly mistreated. The act which 
takes place prior to the throat cut is not 
a part of Jewish ritual killing. 

Many of my close friends who are of 
Jewish faith disagree with the attitude ex- 
pressed by those rabbis who spoke out 
against the bill being heard. It was most 
interesting to read a letter printed in the 
New York Times on May 6th, 1958, writ- 
ten by Bertha Levy: 

“As the descendant of a long line of 
rabbis, I was shocked by the stand taken 
by Rabbi Isaac Lewin on May 3 at a 
Senate hearing on humane methods of 
slaughtering animals. The great God of 
mercy would undoubtedly approve any 
technological advances that give us pure 
food without causing any unnecessary 
suffering to the dumb animals. Since 
kosher means clean, the scientists and 
technicians who not only improve on 
cleanliness and sanitation but also develop 
more humane methods of slaughter are 
constantly showing us new revelations 
from God. Rabbi Lewin also said that to 
stop the ritual slaughtering of animals for 
orthodox Jewish consumption would be 
the first step in encouraging anti-semitism. 
I believe that this is putting the matter 
in reverse and that orthodox Jewish re- 
sistance to humane methods will cause 
much adverse criticism.” 

The Department of the Army, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Pure Food and Drug Division, the 
National Grange, Farm Bureau, and of 
course, a majority of the packers, were 
solidly opposed to compulsary humane 
slaughter legislation. These groups came 
out strongly in favor of more study. Their 
opinions were not always predicated upon 
facts, but nevertheless, their forces were 
strong and they obviously carried a great 
deal of weight with those members of the 
Senate who were able to attend the hear- 
ings. 
Senator Allen J. Ellender is to be com- 


plimented for the tremendous interest he 
displayed in getting at the true facts on 
both sides. His questions were to the 
point and they were fair. This same thing 
can be said of Senator Hubert J. Hum- 
phrey during the time that he occupied the 
Chairman’s seat at the end of the table. 
Senator Stuart Symington seemed ex- 
tremely interested, as did Senator Edward 
J. Thye of Minnesota and Senator George 
D. Aiken of Vermont, in ferreting out 
those facts that would aid them in their 
thinking when the whole Committee 
makes its final decision. 


At no time, however, was the whole 
Committee in session because of legisla- 
tive matters that necessitated many of the 
Committee members to be on the Senate 
floor. 


Those who represented the Jewish 
people tried to imply that there are no 
humane methods of killing available, ex- 
cepting “Shehitah.” We, on the other 
hand, tried to prove that there are many 
positive humane methods now available to 
packers. 


Because the Bill indicated that animals 
“shall be rendered unconscious by one 
blow” exception was taken to the Bill on 
the premise that there is no method avail- 
able today that can be guaranteed to stun 
with a single blow. This statement is, 
of course, true. No stunning method de- 
veloped, including “Shehitah” is any bet- 
ter than its human counterpart, and even 
the “Shohet,” as highly trained and as 
sensitive as he is in his specialized task, 
occasionally makes a mistake. 


Perhaps my point can be better de- 
veloped by referring to four lines recently 
found in a small church paper. “Doubt 
sees the obstacles; Faith sees the way! 
Doubt sees the darkest night; Faith sees 
the day! Doubt dreads to take a step; 
Faith soars on high! Doubt questions, 
“Who believes?’ Faith answers, ‘I.’” There 
lies ahead another long mile of meetings, 
research, lectures and new developments 
yet to come, and only your faith and your 
financial support will sustain us. In any 
event, our Society will continue its never- 
ending effort in behalf of all the voiceless 
animals that die on countless killing floors 
throughout our land. We are as deter- 
mined to see these sentient beasts die hu- 
manely, as too many of us are to hear the 
Congress of our country say, “Let’s study 
the matter a few years longer!” 
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Surprise 
By Vincent Argondezzi 


HE Gryga family of Norristown, 

Pennsylvania was very pleased when 
it was discovered that a robin had nested 
on a low-hanging branch of a tree in their 
back yard. 

A few days later, Mr. Gryga climbed 
up to see how the family, if any, was 
coming along. To his great surprise he 
found a great white egg alongside a small 
blue robin’s egg. At first it was thought 
that perhaps a bird of prey had moved in 
on the little robin, but this didn’t seem 
logical. It looked about the same size as 
the duck eggs of which the family had a 
dozen. When Gryga went to compare the 
egg to the ones in the refrigerator, he 
found eleven. The secret then came to 
light. 

“I put it in the nest, daddy, said little 
Alex, Jr., age seven. I found a little 
broken blue one on the ground and I put 
in the white duck egg so the mama bird 
wouldn’t be sad.” 


Twin Kings 
By Mrs. Christine Mulligan 


ROWNIE and Bennie live in a cock- 
eyed world of their own, reigning as 
kings of the farm kingdom. 


Early every morning, Brownie wakes 
up with a “cock-a-doodle-doo.” Bennie 
answers and together they fulfill the say- 
ing that “when the rooster crows he blows 
the greatest factory whistle in the world.” 
In this case, though, the whistle has two 
tunes. 

Even their plumage is royal enough for 
their strut. With heads thrown back, 
they stand tall and proud of their green, 
bronze, gold and brown feathers. 

Yes, Brownie and Bennie take care of 
things and rule with authority. 

Call them animals or call them birds, 
they're far from dumb. 


Remember 


Old discarded rug pieces, odd scraps of 
linoleum or waxed paper bread wrappers 
are good coverings for doghouse floors. 
All act as moisture barriers. 
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Present 


UR Rowley Memorial Hospital has 
been in operation in Springfield 

since Dec. 3, 1931. The intervening years 
have seen a remarkable growth in the hos- 
pital and in all its services. It has pro- 
gressed from a 20-cage, 1-veterinarian, 2- 
lay personnel establishment to a 200-cage, 
6-veterinarian, 26-lay personnel one. Five- 
hundred-sixty-five thousand animals have 
been cared for during this 26 year period. 


In 1947, a new wing was added, which 
houses additional wards including a con- 
tagious ward. 


During 1957, the Rowley Memorial 
treated 16,300 animals in clinic and hos- 
pital. Twenty-two-hundred operations were 
performed and well over 2,500 animals 
were X-rayed. Another 16,000 animals 
were sheltered in the stray and given-up 
department. 


To meet the ever-growing demands 
made on our hospital and shelter, it is vital 


crowded conditions in the operating room, make a new addition mandatory. 


that its facilities be expanded. Toward 
that end, an addition to the present labora- 
tory, preparation room and operating 
room is to be built, adjoining the present 
operating room suite. A recovery room 
for post-surgical patients will be included 
in the new plan. The latest surgical equip- 
ment including instruments, oxygen ther- 
apy and suction apparatus are to be incor- 
porated in the new surgical suite. 

The basement of the new building will 
contain an additional ward for the adop- 
tion department which will augment our 
present facilities for caring for the thou- 
sands of stray and given-up animals shel- 
tered here each year. This necessary and 
worthy project is, of course, an expensive 
one. A portion of the needed funds have 
been given by thoughtful friends of the 
Society in the Springfield area. We sin- 
cerely hope that more of our members and 
friends will find it in their hearts to help 
us attain our goal. 
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Eulogy on Laika 
By Ricky Lathrop (6th Grade) 


You died for mankind we all know, 

I’m sending a tribute to tell you so. 

We know that you died for the Russians too 
I wish I could talk to you here at school 
There is something I have to say, 

“I'm sure I'll see you some other day.” 


My Favorite Pet 
By Stephen O'Leary 


HE pet I like is named Squeeky. He is a hamster. My 

teacher bought it for the children in my class. The class 
takes turns taking him home for a weekend or for vacations. 
When the teacher changes our duties she puts down the name 
of one child in our class to feed Squeeky. They also give him 
water. To get exercise he goes on a little wheel in his cage. He 
is brown on his back and white underneath. He eats sunflower 
seeds. And is a member of the mouse and rat family. 


* 
Lightning 
By Anita Anne Helton (Age 11) 


HEN it rains and the lightning comes down, my cat runs 
and hides. His name is Lightning and my mother says 


he saw his namesake. 


ty 


A dog attracts friends 
Both old and young 
By wagging his tail 
Instead of his tongue. 
By Edna Markham 
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Casper Becomes Smart 
By Nancy Ridinger (Age 12) 
ASPER is a black cat who belongs to some friends of ours. 
His owners have a tall file cabinet. Casper always seemed 
to admire it. One night Casper decided to file himself. The 
next morning when my friends woke up, there was Casper 
asleep under “C”! I wonder—did he file himself as a cat or as 
Casper? 
Our New Dog Flash 
Grade 2 


LASH is three months old. He knows his name now. He 
also knows his new masters, and he will come when they 
call to him. He eats well, so he is growing. When daddy 
comes home, Flash lifts up his paw to shake hands. I gave 
Flash my old teddy bear to play with. I am glad I have Flash. 
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The Robins 
By Diana Tella (Age 11) 


In the Spring, the robin sings, a lovely song you see; 

She does it while she’s sitting, upon a maple tree. 

As she sits upon her baby eggs, she sees a worm she could catch; 

But suddenly she hears a noise, her eggs were starting to hatch. 

One by one the egg shells cracked, and out came fwe baby birds; 

They tried to chirp with their tiny voices, but nothing could be 
heard. 

Mrs. Robin goes to find Mr. Robin, to tell him the good news. 

Little does she and her husband know, one baby will they almost 
lose. 

Down below the willow tree, the great big pussy cat creeped; 

He looked at the baby birds, then towards the maple tree he 
leaped. 

He sprang up to the branch, where the baby birds were sleeping; 

He grabbed a bird and went about, sneaking, leaping, creeping. 


When the parents came back, they were startled and amazed; 

They saw the bird laying on the ground, he looked a little dazed. 

The mother saw two children coming down the way; 

They saw the bird on the ground, where he lay. 

She tried to tell them to give him back, but she did not need 
to try; 

For they put him in the nest, way up high. 


My Cat 
By Alfred Charles Petersen (Age 9) 
HAVE a cat. His name is Rudy. He has a friend called 


Tommy. They play together a lot. Tommy has the pret- 
tiest eyes but Rudy has the prettiest tail. 


My Pet Rabbit, Hopsy 
Grade 2 


Y Grandmother came to see me. We went to see my 
rabbit, Hopsy, in the backyard. My rabbit Hopsy was 
afraid. We went away, and later I came back out alone. Hopsy 
came out this time. Hopsy was not afraid of me. I gave my 
rabbit some food. The food was a carrot and some water. If 
you take good care of your pet, he will keep healthy and happy. 
It is fun to take care of a pet. 
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My True Story 
By Effie Emerson , 

Outside my door one cold winter's night 
I found a kitty in a very sad plight 
Half frozen and starved it’s true 
But I gave her warmth and fed her, too. 
Now this kitty need not to roam 
For I found a kitty and she found a home. 


A Very Serious Musician 


a 


May we introduce you to “Scamp,” a young lady who really throws 

herself into her piano practicing. She belongs to Ruby Steeves and is 

eleven months old. Scamp actually enjoys making the sounds, and 
goes to the piano quite often. 


A Sea Gull 
Grade 3 


NE summer day I was on the beach. I saw a sea gull 

who couldn't fly because his wing was broken. Some 
boys were throwing stones at him. My Father and I carried 
him to our house, We gave him some bread and water, but 
he was not happy with us. We put him in the car and drove 
over to another beach. There is an island near this beach where 
the sea gulls sleep and build their nests. No one can go on 
this island. We put the sea gull in the water near the island 
and watched him swim to it. I know when he got there the 
other sea gulls helped him and brought him food until his wing 
was better. Sea gulls help keep our beach clean. We should 
help them. 
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Tom 


AGABOND,, freak, intellectual, 

fraud, were some of the many ways 
people described him. To those of us who 
really knew him, he was a gentleman, if 
it is proper to describe a battle-scarred tom 
cat in such a way. 

He was a gigantic cat, weighing 15 Ibs. 
and stood 2 ft. 3 inches at the shoulders 
with a length of 3 ft. from the end of his 
pink nose to the tip of his bedraggled tail. 
He faced each new day with a humorous 
yet tragic dual personality, spiced with a 
touch of the ham actor. 

A small variety store was the place he 
called home, although he much preferred 
the open road. As far as anyone knows, 
he was born to a stray cat in a nearby field, 
and had somehow managed to adopt the 
store owner as his master, but on his own 
terms. 

His rougue-ish green eyes told tales 
which he himself was unable to relate, 
and his talent for mimicking his canine 
brothers was indeed unusual, the favorite 
being, sitting up and begging like a dog 
to the delight of all those who were fortun- 
ate enough to see him perform. 

Every evening, come twilight, he would 
wait by the door, anticipating his chance 
to get out, only to return the following 


Lesson 


UR dogs were always very special to 
us, not only as guradians but as 
companions on our lonely farm. They 
had one bad fault that could not seem to 
be cured; they would run away just after 
supper, often not returning for two or 
three hours. In the woods near us we had 
seen glimpses of foxes and bobcats, and 
once or twice we thought a timber wolf. 
Usually we did not worry, for Jack and 
Codger, part Airdale, were strong and fleet 
of foot. 

The rain had been coming down stead- 
ily all day and we hoped they would not 
go far after their supper, but when we 
went out to coax them in, they had gone. 
We waited until 10 o'clock and then de- 
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Tom would perform to the delight of all. 


morning for a saucer of milk and a few 
hours’ sleep in his favorite chair near the 
lunch counter. 

He would protest violently if attempts 


cided we could not get very far in that 
heavy downpour, and besides, we would 
not know where to begin to look for them. 
We left the door of the porch closet open, 
as they often slept in there. 

About 1 o'clock, there was a sharp bark 
outside our bedroom window. With a 
flashlight we saw Jack standing alert there 
evidently waiting to be sure we saw him. 
Then with another sharper bark he turned 
and rushed toward the front of the house. 
We hurried to the front door, opened it 
and Codger fairly fell into the house, 
bleeding badly, as we could see, and Jack 
standing there looking from Codger to us 
as if to say, “I got him here, now you take 
over.” Both dogs were drenched from the 
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were made to vacate him from this perch 
and yet he would never utter a sound if 
his glossy fur was stroked by the hands 
of a child. The children loved him, and 
he would hold them spellbound with his 
clumsy antics. He feared nothing and 
considered it great sport to send dogs twice 
his size scurrying down the street, filled 
to the brim with a new respect for him. 

He had never been taught any tricks, 
he just picked them up somewhere along 
the line. His manners were above re- 
proach during the daylight hours, but what 
he did after dark is still a deep mystery 
which will never be solved. 

His only visible desires seemed to be 
being loved by the children, a regular dish 
of food and water, unlimited sleep and 
freedom to travel. He had them all in 
abundance. 

Gentleman Tom died a short time ago. 
The memories which he left behind are 
priceless. Even his death was typical of 
his unique nature: he died on the open 
road of a natural death, probably return- 
ing from a night of great adventure. The 
little store hasn’t been the same since he 
left, and people still ask the owner . 
“What happened to the strange cat that 
you used to have here... ?” 
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rain. 

We fixed Codger on a comfortable chair 
near the fire, and covered him with 
blankets, while Jack lay at his feet. We 
could not see the full extent of Codger’s 
wound at first, but he did have a bad gash 
on his leg near the hip. We helped stop 
the bleeding and finally when we had done 
all we could we went to bed. 

Codger stayed right there for several 
days, Jack always at his feet, except at 
meal times. We'd feed Jack and then 
carry Codger’s meals to him under Jack’s 
watchful eyes. We found the dogs had 
learned their lesson for never again did 
they run from our sight, nor did they stay 
out long after supper. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 


I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —- Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


Mail to: Name 

S.P.C. A. Street 

Box 372 : 

Mass. No. of packages ................ Amount enclosed $ ...............0..04 


Please send order to address at left. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS .. . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.’’“—Mrs. Geo 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
1 ye., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Don't Miss Out 


Our brand new 1957 Bound 
Volume of Our DuMB ANIMALS 
will be ready for mailing soon. The 
price for this handsome volume, 
bound in maroon imitation leather 
and stamped with gold, is a low, 
low $2.50.. 

Please send check or money order 
to OuR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Better do it soon; we were sold out 
early last year! 


Nature Recreation 


Dr. William G. Vinal’s book, NATURE 
RECREATION, is full of good humane 
philosophy with regard to the out-of-doors, 
as well as a program of ideas, and sources 
for further free or inexpensive materials. 


This book will fill the often stated de- 
mand of teachers, Junior Humane Societies, 
Scout leaders, camps and clubs for an in- 
expensive guide for outdoor activities. 


Selling for $3.50 each, NATURE REC- 
REATION may be secured by writing to the 
Wildlife and Conservation Department, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 6 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Life $500.00 Asso. Annual $10.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 Active Annual 5.00 
Supporting Annual 50.00 Annual 2.00 
Contributing Annual 25.00 Children’s 1.00 
Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 
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Package of 12 — $1.00 a 


Dollar Diplomacy 


ES, in a sense we want to buy friends, but not in the meaning usually 


credited to this phrase. 


What we are looking for are new friends, new readers of our magazine, 
new animal lovers who will enjoy reading Our Dumb Animals and perhaps 
learn to appreciate animals more than ever. 


W. Met ore ? 


IF NOT—If you are a new friend who has no subscription to Our Dumb 
Animals, this is your chance to subscribe for a whole year (12 issues) 
at 1/3 off our regular price of $1.50. Yes, we now offer new subscrip- 
tions for only one dollar! 


IF SO—If you are what we like to call an old friend, we offer you this 
opportunity to save money and yet send this magazine where you think 
it is needed and wanted. You may order any number of new subscrip- 
tions at just one dollar apiece! However, this offer does not apply to 
renewals of subscriptions already being received. 


This offer will be good from March through August. Act now! Fill 
in the blank below and send it to us with your check or money order for the 
number of subscriptions you desire. Our special price is good only when ac- 
companied by the blank. 


Special One Dollar Subscription Offer 


| enclose my check for $................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 
scriptions) of OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 


(Please print or type the following information) 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 31, 1958 AND DOES 
NOT APPLY ON RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 2 
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